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WHAT MAKES A GOOD NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHER? 


Abigail A. Eliot 
Brooks School, 
Concord, Massachusetts 


Three elements seem to me essential in the making of a good 
nursery school teachers (1) liking and interest, (2) the appropriate 
personality, (3) special education for the job. 


Unless a person likes nursery school-age children, - likes 
them to the extent of not being annoyed or irritated more than fleetingly 
by their unpredictable social behavior, she should not consider trying 
to teach them. Equally, if she is not interested in human behavior and 
development, in what makes people tick, and how they got that way, she 
will not be a successful teacher. Liking is a matter of feeling, interest 
is a matter of the intellect; both are important in teaching. 


In addition to this first requirement, there must be the 
appropriate personality. A nursery school teacher should be a warm, 
outgoing and, at the same time, a generally well-controlled person. 

She should be "well adjusted" and "emotionally mature." She should 
have some understanding of the significance of her own behavior and the 
drives which lie behind it. She should have a sense of humor, a sense 
of order, respect for individuals, appreciation of values (aesthetic, 
practical and human), and a desire to serve. Add to this "good 
character," sincerity, sensitivity, sympathy, and empathy, and we have 
perhaps the most important traits. Good nursery school teachers differ 
in personality, and we want them to differ, for through living with 
different kinds of people children develop creatively. But there should 
be included in each of the many varying personalities some measure of 
the characteristics listed above. 


The third element essential to good nursery school teaching is 
the special preparation required for this field. This should be counted 
on to do certain definite things for the nursery school teacher-to-be. 
It should provide specific knowledge in the fields of child development, 
early childhood education and human relations, and it should result in 
a deep and gemine understanding of young children. It should cultivate 
professional skills for guiding individual children, for providing group 
experiences, for "setting the stage." It should stimulate deeper search 
for understanding of one's self and strengthen and develop more fully 
those attitudes and personality traits which are important in establishing 
good relations with young children and with their parents. Special 
education is important. 


Five leaders in the nursery education field were asked to 
write briefly for the Bulletin on the subject of preparation for 
nursery school teaching. The five articles follow. They represent 
five approaches to the subject. The reader may agree or disagree with 
what is said in these articles, and may wish to add to or subtract 
from any or all of them. The editors will welcome comments. 
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THE EDUCATION OF NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Mary Davies, Principal, 
The Rachel McMillan Training College, 
London, England 


Children between the ages of 2 to 5 years attend Nursery Schools 
in England; attendance is voluntary. To qualify as a teacher in such a 
school a girl mst take a general training for educational work with 
children at the primary stage (2 to 11 years) in a College recognised 
by the Ministry of Educatione During the course she studies especially 
the needs and interests of the 2 to 7 group,paying particular attention 
to those of the pre-school child. 


The majority of Colleges training students for work in pri- 
mary schools are residentiai. The usual course lasts for two years, 
but in those preparing candidates for the examination of the National 
Froebel Foundation, the course is a three year one. 


Each College is affiliated to the University in whose area it 
is situated; the Colleges in the area forming the University Institute 
of Education. Most beneficial contact is possible with the Central Body 
and with other Colleges of the Institute. 


A candidate for entrance into a College must be eighteen years 
of age or over and have passed the General Certificate of Education in 
at least five subjects at Ordinary level. It is desirable that she 
should have spent one or two years in the sixth form at school and have 
passed some subjects at Advanced level, for such work is an admirable 
preparation for the more independent methods of College study. 


As an intending teacher she should seize every opportunity 
for contact with children in and out of schoole Such contact is ex- 
cellent experience and should help her to discover beforehand if her 
interest in children is really genuine. 


When the prospective Nursery School teacher applies to a 
College she is interviewed by the Principal and other members of the 
Staff. A report from the Head of her school is available, also a medical 
reporte Before admittance the interviewers have to consider:- 


1) Her academic record 

2) Her interest and attainment in msic, art and craft. 

3) To what extent she possesses qualities likely to help 
her develop into a good educator of young children, - 
qualities such as sensitivity, sympathetic understanding, 
intellectual eagerness, stability, determination, 
commonsense and reliability. 

4) Her physical record. 
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In describing the content of the course the procedure followed 
by the Rachel McMillan College (150 students) is outlined. This is 
similar to that of other Colleges preparing students for work in Nursery 
Schools. Throughout the three years at College the student attends 
courses in Psychology, Principles, Practice and History of Education, 
also in Health and Physical Educatione She is helped through carefully 
directed observation, discussion, lectures, reading and supervised 
practice towards the understanding of what is implied by the concept 
of harmonious development at every stage. She studies the conditions 
necessary for sound mental and physical health and the ways in which 
the organisation and curriculum of a school may meet the needs of 
children at different levels of development. Emphasis throughout is on 
wholeness of personality, the development of a child as a person in his 
own right, and as a member of society, potentially, as well as in the 
presente These courses are attended by all students. Those special- 
ising in Nursery School work pay particular attention to the pre-school 
stagee 


During the First Year the student attends courses in English 
Language and Literature, Drama, Natural History, Music, Art and Craft. 
These are designed to equip her with the basic skills and knowledge 
required for her work in the Nursery School. 


A study of the neighbourhood (on the river 1. S.E. London) 
is made by the first year students. They work in groups and consider its 
history, geographical position, government housing, health and education 
services, facilities for work and recreation. In addition, every 
student chooses one special subject which she studies principally for 
her own personal development. 


The College adjoins the Rachel McMillan Nursery School. 
Students practice in it or another London Nursery School under skilled 
supervision for two weeks in their first year and four weeks in their 
third yeare The Headmistress of this school provides the students 
constant opportunity for observation, arranges for them to visit the 
homes of some of the children, and attend the meetings of the Parent 
Association. Students also have four weeks practice in a school for 
children aged 5 to 7 years. 


During the second year the student spends a term (11 weeks) 
at the Margaret McMillan residential Nursery/Infant School on the Kent 
Downs, the home of forty children between 2 and 7 years of age. A 
College Lecturer is Warden, and the school is staffed by qualified 
teachers and nursery assistants. The students have a unique opportunity 
of observing and caring for children, for they get them up in the 
morning, put them to bed at night and look after them for part of the 
day. They also help at times to plan, prepare and serve the meals. 
Students often invite children home for holidays and take an interest 
in them long after they have left College. 


During the training, visits are arranged to different types 
of schools for normal and for handicapped children, school treatment 
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centres, welfare centres, child guidance clinics, play centres, youth 
clubs, and other social institutions of the neighbourhoode 


Those students who are successful in the examination taken 
at the end of the course receive the Teacher's Certificate of the Uni- 
versity of the area in which the College is situated, and in the case of 
the Rachel McMillan College and other Froebel Colleges the Teacher's 
Certificate of the National Froebel Foundati one 


A girl who is not eligible for entrance to a Teacher Training 
College but who wishes to prepare herself for work with young children 
can take a Nursery Training Course and study for the Certificate of the 
National Nursery Examination Board. A candidate for this course is 
usually sixteen years of age. She is selected on grounds of aptitude 
for work with young children, temperamental suitability and satisfactory 
standard of educational attainmente 


Each student is required to do a minimum of 9 months training 
in a Nursery for children under 2 years, and also a period of 9 months 
or owr in a Nursery for children from 2 to 5 years. A system of inter- 
change is arranged whereby students transfer from one Nursery to another 
to complete their practical training. This work is supervised by the 
Head of the Nursery and by the Course Tutors. Careful guided obser- 
vations of the children's behaviour are made. 


The student during her two year Course attends a Training 
Center for theoretical work on two days each week or for ); days alter- 
nate weeks. She is released from the Nursery by her employer on these 
dayse 


Through talks and discussions based on observations made in 
the Nurseries the student learns in a simple practical way how children 
live, how they act, think and feel, how they grow in body and mind and 
how to care for their needs and interests. If successful in the 
examination at the end of the course she is qualified to work as an 
assistant in a Nursery School under the direction of a certificated 
Nursery School teacher. 
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SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE PLAN FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


Sister Mary de Lourdes, 
Saint Joseph College, 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


The Saint Joseph College plan for the education of teachers 
of young children leans heavily on the College plan for the education 
of women, which is based on the belief that every woman is made to be 
a mother in the physical meaning of the wrd or in the no less real 
spiritual sense. Her education therefore mst be concerned with 
helping her to develop within herself those qualities of love, under- 
standing, sympathetic insight, service and sacrifice that may be 
summarized by the word "motherly" or "maternal.*® 


To this end the college aims to help the teacher to grow 
not only in the order of nature but in the supernatural order as well. 
Hence. her education should give her a design for living in our times 
that is based on eternal values but which is structured on the social 
conditions of the present day. It should deepen her sense of the 
indwelling of God in her own being and in the souls of others, so that 
motivated by love and reverence she may broaden her vision beyond her 
personal needs and likes, open her heart and mind to the value and dig- 
nity of children and families, nations and peoples regardless of color, 
race or creed, and so prepare her for fellowship and leadership in the 
service of people at home and throughout the world. 


In order to aid the student in working out a practical ap- 
proach to the attaining of these ideals, the college presents to her a 
concise statement of objectives toward which she should strive in all 
her courses and college experience. At first sight these eight objec- 
tives seem a little remote from the aims previously stated. Actually, 
it is only when the general aims are broken down into this form that 
they become useful in involving the student in her own growth and so 
lessen the danger of her relying on a mere subject matter approach to 
her education. 


The eight objectives ares 
1. To establish and maintain physical and mental health. 


2- To comprehend ideas accurately, to organize and express 
them clearly. 


3. To understand and to use the scientific method. 


le To discover and solve problems by analyzing, discrimi- 
nating, finding relationships and reasoning validly. 


Se To establish, with individuals and groups, relations 
satisfying to both sides, realizing social responsibilities. 


6. To study the past appreciatively in relation to the present. 
Bea 
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7e To enjoy the arts. 


8. To appreciate religion and philosophical values and to 
order one's life accordinglye 


Students are not accepted as Child Study majors until they 
have made some progress toward these objectives and have completed the 
first two years of general education. Freshmen and sophomores who 
intend to choose this field of concentration are encouraged to test 
their interest and fitness for work with children by volunteering for 
various experiences in the nursery school. In this way the unfit or 
the doubtful can be helped to choose another major or to reconsider 
their choice. 


The first two years although devoted to the usual liberal arts 
requirements include the life sciences, introductory courses in psy- 
chology, education and sociology. Stuwients are urged to profit by 
electives in art and music and by club wrk in drama and modern dancée 


‘he work in the major field centers around five great 
laboratory experiences: 


1. The Nursery School and Kindergarten on the campus. 


2. Group Work Principles and Practice. This course meets 
every Wednesday for one year, and members are trained 
to take over leadership of children's groups in various 
parts of the city. 


3e The Child and the Community: a two term course in which 

students work full time one day a week in such sitwations 
as 

ae Ste Agnes Home for babies. 

be. Newington Home and Hospital for Crippled Children. 

Ce American School for the deaf, 

de Connecticut School for the blind. 

@e Women's League Day Care Center. 

f. Children's Museum. 


he The Summer Project: Between junior and senior year students 
are required to have a responsible teaching job from six to 
eight weeks in such situations as settlements, play groups, 
camps, Vassar Summer Institute, Dr. Putman's Center in 
Roxbury, Children's Hospital in Boston, Nursery School at 
United Nations in New York City. 


5e Practice Teaching in Public Schools (12 weeks). 


The courses center around these experiences, clarifying princi- 
ples and practices, interpreting children's behavior, making the building 
up of understandings possible, and providing first hand knowledge of how 
children learn, and of how teachers teach. 
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The following diagram may help in presenting the picture of 
the St. Joseph College plan as it is now set upe Only two courses need 
comment. The course in principles of education begins the work in the 
major but it continues through all the courses and reaches its final 
form in the coordination course which closes the major. In this last 
term the student engages in some type of creative activity, educational 
research or a practicum in some field she chooses in accord with her 
interests and her needs. In this way she tests her principles and her 
teaching techniques and through it she formulates her own personal 
philosophy of edwation. 


Junior Year Laboratory ly, 2, 
Campus School =- Children 3-6 yrs. 


Group Work = Children 7-9 yrse 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


El. Child Development Child D'v't thru Creative Arts Child D'v't thru Language 
Music - Rhythm - Painting, etce Arts 
Child D'v't thru Science-Nat.Social Child and Family 


Introductory Case Work 
Laboratory 3 -°Summer Project 


Laboratory  - Practice Teaching - Senior Year 
Laboratory 5 = Child and Commnity Senior Year 


Social Case Work 2 Curriculum Human Relations 


COORDINATION 
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COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHING 


Dura-Louise Cockrell, Director, 
Nursery Training School of Boston, 
Tufts College, 
Medford, Massachusetts 


Foreword: This article discusses the college preparation of 
Nursery School teachers, but it cannot properly. begin without several 
acknowledgments; first, to the present college students themselves who 
seem to have maturity and spirit beyond those of their predecessors; 
second, to the Junior Colleges and the Secondary Schools which have been 
immediately responsible for the learnings and development of these 
teachers-to-be; most of all, to the parents who have given so fully from 
their own love, practicality and vision; of course, to those who taught 
these young people in their earliest years; and finally to the members 
of other professions, to the pediatricians, social workers, nurses, 
nutritionists, school administrators, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
therapists, to all who contribute so generously to the practice and theory 
of nursery education. 


When you think of the Nursery Schools that have meant much to 
your comunity or family you think of teachers who have understood child- 
ren; you think of teachers whose schools have been able to give families 
a lift in emergencies or just in daily living; you think of children 
building with blocks, talking, painting, romping and imagining, and of 
teachers who knew how to guide their play and learning; you think of 
teachers singing with the children, playing for them, telling stories, 
answering questions. Then you remember, too, that these teachers worked 
with health authorities, with school administrators and various agencies 
for improved community conditions, and that they spoke in children's 
behalf at public meetings or over radio and television. All of this 
required broad and specialized education. 


The nursery school is a concept, a unit, that can be a most 
useful social tool in nurturing happier people and developing better 
human relations. I say this because I have seen nursery school staffs 
meet human needs and contribute markedly to healthier living in the face 
of economic depression and ware Many of you have seen this, too, but 
the recognition of the basic values of the nursery school do not close 
our eyes to the dangers and the temptations of gathering young children 
into groups which squander or stifle their potentialities and which 
increase family needs and add to community problemse 


To prevent this we turn, in our American way, to educatione 
Fortunately there are increasing numbers of young women, and men, who 
want to understand how to work with young children in the deve Lopment al 
and constructive way of the nursery schoole Their's should be an edu- 
cation of the best calibre to prepare them for a profession that gives 
essential service to others and true enjoyment to one's self. 
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What should be included in this education? We nsed to combine 
our best ideas and most fruitful experiences to give an answer. I know 
that I can present only a partial answer as my contribution. 


First, some essentials may be outlined in the broad strokes 
of generalities: 


There should be a good general or liberal education integrated 
with an adequate, specialized professional education. 


There should be searching theoretical study integrated with 
realistic practice. 


The understanding of others and the development of social con= 
cern should be accompanied by the development of the student's own self- 
understanding and individual talents and interests. 


Next, some of the guiding principles which are basic to our 
professional work and which should be inherent in our teacher preparation 
can be listed: 


It is essential that there be a knowledge of children. This 
comes from knowing and caring for a few children over a continuous period 
of time. It is aided by reading and by numerous observations of children 
with teachers who understand them or with pediatricians or psychologists 
whose examinations clarify the facts of child development. 


There should be a growing development of respect and acceptance 
of individuality. This respect shold be based on the understanding 
gained through numerous courses and guided experiermes. It should 
include respect for individual homes; for individual cultures; for per- 
sonalities in all conditions; for persons of all ages from the infant 
to the aged; for one's own individuality; and for womanhood and manhoode 


There should be concern for the whole child and for healthy 
personality. 


There should be knowledge of human development. This is nmeded 
when we teach children, or give them care and guidance and protection and 
freedom. 


There should be the ability to sense the present needs and 
interests of children and to seek and recognize existing resourcese 
These primeiples require action, as well as study. We know that learning 
comes from doing, but the best learning does not come from haphazard or 
limited or disconnected activitiese To make this discussion more practical 
and helpful I will list some of the methods that are now worthwhile to our 
college stiudents and which serve to vitalize their study: 


Care of children in homes and directed observations of children 
in a variety of situationse Child study, like the other courses, pro- 
gresses from an introductory freshman course to the senior course such as 
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"Tests and Measurements." Also, in all our methods we hope to include 
both a continuous experience with a few children and broader experiences 
with many children. 


Teaching experiences and practicee This too begins with the 
student's own experience and progresses through orientation periods and 
guided transition periods to a close approach to actual, full-time 
teachinge We provide at least one full semester of four-day teaching 
in one school, for continuity. There is also experience in at least 
three different types of school. (There must te a faculty member who is 
master of the time element in schedules and who also has deep under- 
standing of each individual student, to make the schedule workable’) 


Acquiring a variety of usable skills. In addition to the theory 
courses, and the college courses that may be elected in such special areas 
as painting or dramatics or music, there are the courses for acquiring 
skills; such skills as story telling or playing the auto-harp or bringing 
the essentials of carpentry or science within usable reach of the nursery 
school child's exploring hands and inquiring mind. 


Participating in homeeschool relations and making use of come 
munity communications. With the fullest consideration for teachers and 
parents and others we try to have students participate in home visits, 
parent conferences and to use many means of communication between groups 
such as news-letters, meetings, radio and television. A senior must take 
responsibility for at least one adult meeting. Our ideal is that each 
experience be as beneficial for the child or group as it is for the 
student = and vice-versa. 


Teamwork and inter=professional cooperation. Teamwork and inter- 
professional cooperation are a necessary part of the training experiences 
which have been mentioned. We try to practice this principle,as well as 
preach it, in our student government and campus life, and by providing 
special education opportunities from visiting members of other professions. 


The one essential element for the value of these activities is 
the person = supervisor, professor, nursery school teacher, or other pro= 
fessional person = who gives the guidance, the demonstration, the example 
or the discussion which defines the meaning of the experience and helps the 
student to integrity of thought and action. 


Therefore, I would like to close this article with a most appre- 
ciative acknowledgment to the faculty of the Nursery Training School, to 
our affiliated faculty of Tufts College and to the many mursery school 
teachers and professional workers of Boston who supplement our faculties 
so generouslye 
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SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT TEACHER TRAINING FOR 
NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 7 


Dorothy A. Millichamp, MeA., 
Assistant Director, 
Institute of Child Study, 
University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada 


Those of us who plan the training programme for Nursery School 
teachers seek the answers to many unsettled questions. This uncertainty 
is reflected in the variety of our existing courses. Although student 
training in nursery school education in Canada began at the Institute of 
Child Study, University of Toronto, twenty-eight years ago, we are still 
wondering how it can best be accomplished, and are still experimamting. 


Some of the questions which continuously present themselves as 
we gain new experience are as follows: 


How long should the training period be? Our course was two years 
and is now one 


At what academic level should nursery education be offered? In 
the past our course was a part of a Master of Arts degree; it is now a 
Diploma Course at the graduate level. 


How much practical experience should be included = should this 
be in field or demonstration settings? We have tried each and now provide 
bothe 


What supporting content is most useful? We emphasize psychology 
and general education for maturitye 


What is the most effective balance of theory and practice and to 
what extent can and should these be integrated? We spemd considerable 
effort attempting to coordinate thinking and aplication at the student 
levele 


Should students be given any 'way' of teaching or be left 
relatively free to experiment? From a 'laissezefaire' approach we have 
gradually introduced basic techniques of nursery education with which we 
attempt to combine breadth of thought. 


This state of doubt reflected in all training programmes can 
be a healthy one if it means experimentation and progress. However, it 
seems possible that. there are other factors at work, in nursery school 
education itself, which combine to disturb our equilibrium and to confuse 
our students. After about thirty years of maturing, nursery school 
educators have a right and perhaps a responsibility to make certain 
decisions which can stabilize the area of content and the professional 
limits of the nursery school teacher. 
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Historically, in the United States and Canada, nursery school 
education and we, the educators, began as a part of psychological child 
study. We needod children for study, but more important to us was the 
need to use our thinking in the guidance of children. We set up ex- 
perimental nursery schools and student training became a necessity. 

When their training was completed these stwlents carried nursery schools 
into the commnity. With such a beginning, present nursery school edu= 
cation throughout our commmnities acquired certain unique characteristics. 
It is by tradition child centred, and its curriculum content is the 
development of each individual child. What the child does is literally 
secondary to what he experiences and the value of that experience for 

his developing persone Thus, the language of the nursery school teacher 
is in terms of such things as emotional development, social relatedress 
and self worth. Block play is introduced because it provides readily for 
creative expression, and a skill such as sewing is qgestioned as a poten- 
tial frustration. Routines are or are not deemed of value depending on 
whether the, are considered as sources of satisfaction or as causing 
repressione 


Thus our thinking goes, and so, after thirty years, nursery 
school education is one of the foremost promoters of new investigations, 
new findings and theories in the field of child study. We are justly 
proud of this role and our students continue to follow this traditione 
But it seems to me that our position carries a danger both for nursery 
schools and for future students. Are we too ready to accept every new 
thought, to swing from one extreme of theory to another? Are we becoming 
theory centred rather than child centred? As nursery school educators, 
did we pick up too whole-heartedly the "permissive" doctrine of the 
clinician? Did we introduce too completely the concept of "free" social 
experience? Did we swing too readily from "self-help" of early thinking 
to an over emphasis on "“adultechild relationship?" Most of these ap- 
proaches have come to us actually as theoretical hypotheses still to be 
provene If nursery school educators are to maintain the tradition of 
open-minded explorers, must we not also retain the experimental approach 
of the researcher? Should we not assume the role of the tester, rather 
than to simply accept and promote? 


It seems to m that after thirty years of sincere care and 
thought for the preschooler, nursery school educators carry a body of 
knowledge and a "feel" of rightness which is their own tradition. With 
this as protection they can be, as never before, research technicians in 
their own nursery school laboratories, examining and screening critically 
the theories of child guidance, and proving or disproving their appli- 
cation to child living. All this is to say that perhaps if we settle the 
role of the nursery school teacher and her school, matters of training 
for nursery school teaching will be clarified, 


Applying these thoughts to training, a few suggestions emerge 
as to the needs of the student of nursery educations 


1) She should be helped to acquire scientific and practical 
knowledge about the child as a young and developing human being so that as 
a teacher she can become a guardian of the experiences to which the child 
is subjected. 
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2) She should have practice in using this knowledge to think - 
to interpret each nursery school experience in terms of what it might mean 
to the child, rather than what theory it aemonstrates. 


3) She requires a fund of practical information about the 
everyday care of children and their physical well-being. 


4) She should be offered a well proven 'way'! of planning for, 
managing, and guiding the child which will protect both the teacher and 
the child and give rise to a comfortable experience while she is gaining 
depth of insight and finding her particular way of being a nursery 
school teacher. 


5) She should gain scientific knowkedge of guidance theories, 
past ad present, as theories to be questioned and explorede 


6) She should have opportunity for study in the use of re- 
search tools by which she may test theory in practice. 


7) She should be guided toward general maturity of living and 
thought so that she may view this newest aspect of education in relation 
to home and community living and human development , 
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HOW CAN PRACTICE TEACHERS PRACTICE 


Marguerita Rudolph, Head Teacher 
Fresh Meadows Nursery School, Fresh Meadows, New York 


Author, “Living and Learning in the Nursery School" 


The practice teacher, a term which seems more applicable 
than "student teacher", is usually a young woman of twenty, complet- 
ing her academic education, and who has had limited work experience 
in general and with children in particular. This practice teacher 
ig as much in need of personal recognition and directed encourage- 
ment as are the children she works with, yet in reality and in pur- 
pose she functions as an adult, She is an important person to the 
children as she comes to know them as individuals and as she super- 
vises their activities as a group; she has adult responsibilities as 
she carries on her work with them; she is an adult in the eyes of 
parents; and she has a professional relationship to the individual 
group teacher and to the nursery school staff as a whole. In this 
relationship she has a voice in staff meetings and access to certain 
important school data. All of these roles should be valued and eval- 
uated together by the young teacher-to-be, the experienced teacher 
with whom she works, and the college supervisor. 


In the process of creating a situation which offers a max- 
imum opportunity for development, the young teacher must have first 
of all a good relationship with the regular teacher who is to guide 
her learning. This good relationship is basic to her freedom to 
grow and to her desire to -ccomplish her best. 


Our young teacher-in-training usually comes to her service 
with an attitude of high hope for gaining experience and for making 
a contribution, both of which are necessary to her development as a 
teacher. She has much to accomplish ina short time, and therefore 
she must have sn opportunity to practice in reality as many aspects 
of teaching as is possible under the particular circumstances. 


The practice teacher needs the opportunity which the nurs- 
ery school offers for natural, spontaneous daily contacts with child- 
ren, with all of the conversational activity that this implies. As 
is often true of adults, she sometimes needs help in learning how to 
telk to young children with genuine appreciation rather than with 
condescension or artificial response. Often the teacher needs to 
learn how to listen naturally and sympathetically to children, and 
how to respond to their comments and questions within the level of 
their experience and with sensitivity to the important meanings which 
children's questions and observations often have. She also needs ex- 
perience in taking part in children's jokes in a way which increases 


her appreciation of the place of humor in childhood and of its mean- 
ing in the development of children. 
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All of these important relationships with children are not 
always easy for the young teacher, This is a pert of her learning 
which does not come about through mastery of a formule. Growth in 
ability to talk understandingly with children reflects both her devel- 
oping insight and her increasing confidence in her own ability to cre- 
ate good experiences from the little moments with children. This not 
only requires practice, but it calls for practice in an atmosphere 
which leaves the young teacher free to make mistakes comfortably, in 
order that she may be able to use such experiences for growth. 


Since gaining confidence is basic in teacher training, the 
practice teacher has a special need in the early phase of her experi- 
ence for tasks in which she can find success and which will give her 
satisfaction. Such tasks might include reading a story or poem to a 
small group, telling the children of an interesting personal exper- 
jence, making new doll clothes, or playing the piano for the children's 
enjoyment. One practice teacher during her six-weeks term had thought 
up a guessing game as part of some table conversation with four yerr 
olds during mid-morning snack time. This game, with some variation, 
was repeated day after day with five or six children's full partici- 
pation and enjoyment. Yet this young teacher did not realize the 
part her good teaching played in the success of this situation. Here 
was an example of a group activity that was an appealing and stimu- 
lating language experience for the children, combined with a seaetis- 
fying opportunity for happy companionship. This teacher was function- 
ing with initiative, creativity and clear success! 


A most valuable, yet not always available, experience for 
@ young practice teacher is opportunity for meaningful contacts with 
perents, Yet as an important part of her training she must gain an 
apyreciation of the importance of a close relationship between home 
and nursery school, and some awareness of the skills necessary to 
making good use of this relationship. Somehow she must have the op~ 
portunity to participate in or at least to observe such ways of work- 
ing together as psrents' meetings and individual parent conferences. 


In practice teaching, as in the practice of any profession, 
mistakes are an immnortant part of learning, and failure in spite of 
the best effort and intentions is sometimes ineviteble. The problem 
then is not in the error, or in the failure, but in the young teach- 
er's own understanding of what happened. 
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TIME OUT FOR BEADING 
Polly McVickar 


One of the most helpful presentations of nursery education is 
currently to be found in A Nursery School Handbook, written by Mrs. 
Marjorie Green and Dre Elizabeth Woods, and issued by the Sierra Madre 
Commnity Nursery School Association, Inc. Most of us have already 
found that it gives a wonderfully clear presentation of the basic 
philosophy and practical aspects of good education for young children. 
Describing the different types of nursery schools which may function 
within a community, it makes clear that the fundamental procedures of 
good nursery school experience are the same whatever the framework of 
the school, a cooperative, or child care, or private group. Each 
aspect of nursery education is discussed with constructive suggestions 
and mention of the pitfalls. For teachers, it provides a comprehensive 
look at the whole; for parents, it gives an understanding of the truly 
important needs of the preschool child; and for community members not 
fully aware of nursery education, it presents an over-all picture of 
what is involved. It includes as well an excellent bibliography, 

both of material for teachers and parents, and a listing of books and 
records especially good for young children. Too, there are diagrams 
for making play equipment and some suggested record forms for use in 
the nursery school. This book should be available to every parent 

and every teacher. 


A Nursery School Handbook for Teachers and Parents. Mrse 
Marjorie Green and Dr. Elizabeth Woods. Copies may be ordered from: 
The Sierra Madre Commnity Nursery School Association, 701 East 
Sierra Madre Boulevard, Sierra Madre, California. 195. Prices 
$2.00 (3% Sales Tax in California). 


Teachers, as well as parents, will be interested to know 
that a new edition of Babies Are Human Beings has recently been issued. 
Since 1938, when the first edition appeared, this book has provided 
support and help for all of us concerned with the welfare of young 
childrene Support because it gave us reassurance in the use of our 
own feelings and sensitivities about children; help because it provided 
a practical down to earth approach to the way children are. Now with 
this new edition, the next has been brought up to date and some 
charming photographs have been added, pictures which it is interesting 
to note, are of the children of those shown in the earlier edition. 
This book belongs in the library of every nursery school teacher and 
in every home where young children are growing up. 


Babies Are Human Beings. Second Edition. C. Anderson 
Aldrich, M.D. and Mary M. Aldrich. The Macmillan Company. New York. 
1954. Price: $2.95. 
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Most of us, as teachers, find ourselves rather frequently 
concerned with planning, or helping to plan, meetings of one sort or 
another. Increasingly we have found the need for new tools and skills 
which will aid us in the direction of achieving more interesting and 
more effective procedures with groups of people. New Ways to Better 
Meetings by Bert and Frances Strauss is a handbook which is practical 
and usable. It gives guides and suggestions for planning and carrying 
out better meetings ..e. large groups, small group meetings, committees. 
This handbook might very well be used as a basis for the teachers and 
parents to work together in planning meetings which would be more 
effective and more interesting, and in which there would develop better 
participation of all members. A valuable addition to the nursery 
school bookshelf. 


New Ways to Better Meetings. Bert and Frances Strauss. The 
Viking Press. New York. 1952. Prices $2.95. 


The Rock Spring Cooperative Preschool Association has pub-= 
lished an interesting pamphlet, valuable for both teachers and parents. 
It is the story of how a cooperative plan for the education of young 
children in a commnity developed. The clearly defined values are 
those we are all working toward in whatever kind of nursery school 
effort we may be involved in. Here is a good picture not only of the 
values, but of the effort which goes into a cooperative nursery school 
endeavore That the group has found it tremendously worthwhile, is 
indicated in their Foreword: "The experience of working out our 
problems together in a democratic manner and seeing our children 
started down the long road of cooperation with their fellows has more 
than paid for the time, money and patience required of us to maintain 
the schoole This experience of sharing has enriched the lives of the 


children and the parents. We now feel that we are no longer an experiment 


but a permanent institution in the life of the community." 


Its Story and Its Aims. The Rock Spring Cooperative Preschool 
Association. Virginia Stitzenberger, Marion Thayer Suter, Francis Beck. 
Available from the Rock Spring Cooperative Preschool Association, 5000 
Little Falls Road, Arlington, Virginia. Price: $0.50. 


All of us welcome a new book by Emma Dickson Sheehy. Many 


they grow outward into new experiences. Here is a full and complete 
interpretation of the interests, the activities, the feelings and 

needs which are uppermost at the ages of five and six. Especially 

there are descriptions and examples of the tremendous enthusiasm which 
fives and sixes bring to their experiences and the challenge this pre- 
sentse It is the responsibility of teachers and parents to met them 
with richness and imagination. Especially significant is the discussion 
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teachers and parents know and use her earlier book, There's Music in 
Children, and with the publication of The Fives and Sixes Go To School i 
there is found the same sensitivity and understanding of children as 


of parent school relationships and the ways in which this may be a 
rewarding interchange for the teacher, the parent, and the child. 


The Fives and Sixes Go To School. Emma Dickson Sheehy. 


Henry Holt and Company. New York. 195]. 
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A grent of $25,000 fron the Ittleson Family Foundation 
for the production of films on personality development has been 
made to the Child Study Department of Vessar College. Future 
production plans under the Ittleson grant include a film con- 
tinuing the " & Long Time to Grow " series, the first of which 
observes two- and three-year-olds, and the recent sequel, fours 
and fives. The new film, now in the planning stage, will be 
titled "The Early School Years." Dr. Stone and his colleagues 
also plan further short discussion films on special problems, 
such as "When Should Grown-Ups Stop Fights?" 
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A Directory of Nursery Schools and Child Care Centers 
in the United States and a supplement to the Directory of Nursery 
Schools and Child Care Centers in the United States can be obtained 
by writing to the Merrill Palmer School, 71 Ferry Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. Directory of Nursery Schools and Supplement, $1.50; 
Supplement only, $.50. 
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ON THE RESEARCH SIDE 
Margaret B. McFarland 


RESEARCH CONCERNING CHILDREN'S REACTIONS 
TO SEPARATION FROM THEIR FATHERS 


Nursery School teachers often do not know the fathers of the 
children in school. Some fathers never bring their children to school 
and are not at home when the teacher visits the family or telephones. 
Yet the teacher learns from her observations of the play of the 
children and from the things they tell her that their fathers are 
very important to them. George sits in the rocking chair in the doll's 
corner sucking on the stem of an old pipe, periodically advising Joan 
about her doll play but never actively entering into her play. The 
children are discussing spanking the doll because, "she wetted her 
pants" , and Kenny says, " Let Peter do it ‘cause he's the hardest 
hitter. My dad spanks me - but my dad's a great man." Betsy plays 
that all of the doll's have colds and have to stay in bed except the 
father and the little girl doll. The little girl irons hie shirt, ties 
his tie, chiding him for his ineptness, cooks his dinner and sits alone 
with him at the table, and finally goes out dancing with him. Dickie 
puts the wedgie father into the dump truck and repeatedly plays 
" wreckless driver" which always ends in crashing the dump truck into 
something. George tells the teacher, "Me and my dad are going to the 
ball game." Frank says, " My dad's gonna buy me a big wagon" end 
when he gets into a fight seldom hits other children but threatens, 

"My dad's gonna get a gun and shoot you. He'll shoot ya dead." 


Mothers too, quote fathers. Mrs. K. says, “My husband gets 
home at five and everything seems to calm down. He never seems to get 
rattled with the kids the way I do." Mrs. M. describes how when Peter 
was a baby her husband always wanted Peter dressed up on Saturday 
afternoon so that he could take him out. Some fathers speak for them 
selves, seem to take the major responsibility of transporting their 
children to and from school and take initiative in planning for their 
children. Yet we often speak of mothers as though they were the only 
ones responsible for the care and education of their preschool children. 


During the second world war, Sears, Pintler and Sears, (2) 
and Bach (1) studied the doll play fantacies of children whose fathers 
were separated from their families due to military service. Sears, 
Pintler and Sears, (2) studied preschool children. Bach (1) studied 
school children. SEBoth found that without the father relationship 
children tended to show perceptible differences in play themes from 
children whose fathers were at home. 


Boys in the Sears, Pintler and Sears (2) study whose fathers 
were away, created fewer aggressive episodes in their imaginative play 
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than boys whose fathers were at home. The research group felt that 
boys whose fathers were not at home had less opportunity than other 
boys to learn from the fathers the aggressive ways associated with 
normal masculinity in our culture. Boys whose fathers were in the 
service were not being disciplined by their fathers and had less 
reason than other boys to feel that their fathers were rivals for the 
mother's love and companionship. Sears, Pintler and Sears (2) felt 
that this might account for the fact that they directed fewer aggres— 
sions toward the father figure in their doll play than boys whose 
fathers were at home. Bach (1) suggests that during the father's 
absence the mother may modify the child's personality development in 
the direction of femininity. Both boys and girls in Bach's (1) 

study who were separated from their fathers tended to create an ideal- 
ized father figure in their play, "A father who has a good time with 
his family and is enjoyed by them, who gives and receives much 
affection, shows little hostility and does not exert his authority." 
Children living with their fathers tend to assign to the father a 
punitive function and a role in interfamily hostility, as well as, 
more gratifying activities. 


These two studies seem to indicate that the relationship 
with the father is an essential factor in the development of behavior 
and personality as we know it in our culture. Even prolonged temporary 
absence of the father is reflected in the behavior of boys by a decrease 
in aggressive behavior and a less distinctively masculine personality 
orgenization. This is what the vhildren themselves keep telling us - 
their fethers are important to then. 


It may seem to nursery school teachers harrassed by the 
aggression and distructiveness of three and four year olds that reduct- 
ion in aggression would be a good thing by whatever means, because the 
eageression of three and fours tends to be of a primitive sort; hitting, 
kicking, destroying, name calling. It is hard to think of the con- 
structive significance of aggressive energies. Even the threes and 
fours have begun to convert their destructive urges into block building, 
sand construction, hammering and sawing at the work bench. None of our 
engineering projects would ever have been possible without aggressive 
drive. Progressive changes always involve ageressive striving on the 
part of those who bring them about. Mature fatherhood involves a wide 
variety of activities with aggressive elements. For the children the 
fethers not only stimulate aggression but also serve as a strong support 
for their striving to learn to manage their aggressive impulses. 
Children growing up need a strong father person with whom they can 


identify, imitating his ways of managing aggression as well as other 
kinds of behavior. 


For many children the separation from fathers is not temporary 
but permanent because of death or separation of the parents. The 
findings of these studies indicate that just as a child deprived of 
his mother needs a mother substitute so a child deprived of his father 
needs a father substitute. Barbara's young father dies when she was 
two. At three and a half Barbara attached herself to every man who 
came to the nursery school and found it hard to share his attention 
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with other children. Her intense interest in contacts with men re- 
flected her need. But brief contects with men can not meet a child's 
need for a father figure. A father substitute is a person with a 
continuing relationship with the child, a person who can really love 
the child and enjoy the child's love but who can also offer firm 
discipline. After George's father died he and his mother and little 
brother lived with his grandparents. George always got up early in 
order to have breakfast with his grandfather, and waited eagerly for 
his grendfather in the afternoon. His grandfather was teaching the 
boys to hammer and saw and together they made little wooden toys. At 
school George was always playing "streetcar motorman" like his grand- 
father. Yet George often spoke of having a father as though his re- 
lationship with his grandfather did not completely meet his needs. 


Many children in our commuting traveling kind of society, 
have very little time for companionship with fathers. They have little 
more opportunity to learn in a child's way of learning by direct con- 
tact and observation what their fathers do to earn the family living, 
than children in war times have to learn about their fathers activities 
in military service. Butchie and Frannie are playing house in the 
nursery. Frannie "cooks breakfast" and Butchie sits down at the doll's 
table with her. He gets off and crawls around under the bushes, stands 
looking over the fence and finally gets back on the bike, rides over 
to Fannie, gets off the bike and kisses her hard. While he has been 
crewling under the bushes and looking over the fence she has dressed 
the doll, talked on the telephone, gotten a basin of water and is 
washing the doll's dishes. The fabric of mother play is usually 
richer than father play and yet Frank, at four, can make it fun for 
other children to be in a church choir and in his congregation while 
he leads the singing and "preaches" to the assembled children. A whole 
neighborhood of children play about antique buying, selling and re- 
finishing because one father, who is an anticue dealer, takes his 
children and their friends with him on buying and delivering trips 
and welcomes them in his workshop. In childhood barter in fhe neigh- 
borhood, battered toys become acceptable in exchange by saying, "it's 
a' antique." 


Nursery schools like many homes, are often devoid of mascu- 
line figures. Bach's (1) and Sears, Pintler and Sear's (2) findings 
prompt one to question the influence of the feminine dominance in the 
young child's experience and what the ultimate outcome may be in the 
personality development of both boys and girls. 


The idealistic view of the father that Bach (1) found his 
father separated children had, would make it very difficult for real 
fathers to fulfill the expectations of their children upon return, and 
therefore one would expect that there would be disappointments and 
frustrations on both sides. I have not been able to find studies of 
the return of fathers in the experience of children as old as those of 
the Bach (1) or Sears, Pintler and Sears (2) studies. But in the last 
year Stolz (3) and her associates have published their study of the 
relationships between fathers and children who were born during the 
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father's absence for military service. The findings of this study 
indicates the importance of continuity in family relationships for the 
development of child personality. They found that children whose 
fathers had been away during their infancy or early development had 
more serious problems than children whose fathers had not been sepa- 
rated from them. They found that father separated children tended to 
be less independent in caring for their own needs and in their general 
relationships with adults, than children whose families had been con- 
tinously complete. They were also less skillful in friendly relation- 
ships with other children, tended to be more aggressed against than 
ageressing and yet to be more sympathetic with the troubles of other. 
But it was not only the children who were having difficulties. In 
their interviews with fathers, the research group learned that those 
who had been away were finding it harder to relate to their children 
born during their absence than to their children born while they were 
at home and that the fathers had encountered a wide variety of anxiety 
producing adjustments in the course of their changing from military to 
civilian life. The mother too, had experienced tension and uncertainty 
during the period of family readjustment. 


The mothers of this study had been deprived of the father's 
suprort when their first children were born and during the first 
months of the children's lives. Some women particularly need the 
love and support of their husbands in order to develop their capaci- 
ties for motherhood. When separated from their husbands some tend to 
turn toward the child an investment of feeling which had their hus- 
bands been at home would have been shared by father and child. In- 
fants are so close to their mothers that a baby responds to changes in 
the mother's mood and feeling, even though she makes every effort to 
avoid outward expression of inner feeling. War separation meant for 
mother loneliness, uncertainty, frustration and in many cases real fear 
for the father's safety. 


These first born children had also shared with their parents 
the period of readjustment when the father returned to his family. 
The fathers described to the interviewer of the research team the com 
plexities of developing the marital relationships which there had not 
been time to develop before their separation and at the same time 
assuming the responsibilities of fatherhood with a child who was no 
longer a passive infant but was already an active person with a strong 
emotional bond with his mother. The fathers were also confronted by 
the problems of vocational adjustment or planning and taking up a 
community role. which involved stress for all of the members of the 
family group. This study points out that the cost of war time family 
separation in the development of children is not only in the temporary 
loss of the father's companionship, discipline, and representation of 
the masculine pattern with which boys can identify in developing their 
own masculinity, but is also in all of the meaning the separation has 
for the child's parents and in the demands that the reunion makes upon 
the resources of each member of the family. 


Studies like these make one feel very solemn about any sort 
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of family separation. They give dramatic evidence that the develop— 
ment of human personality needs the influence of two parg@nts. The 
strength and dignity of man's personality is supported by the inter- 
acting stimulation and emotional investment of two parents sharing 
the responsibilities of child nurture and education. Disruption of 
family unity tends to be reflected in personality development. It is 
however, impressive that under the stress of wertime separation, all 
of the families studied had worked out an adjustment that had support- 
ed the development of the children which gave them strength to parti- 
cipate actively in coping with the frustrations and tensions involved 
in temporary loss of the father person or in working out relationships 
at the time of the return of the father. Working with children and 
families makes one aware of human flexibility and resources so that 
one is less impressed by the fact that the withdrawal of the father 
from the family creates tensions and some differences in personality 
development, than by the strength the parents and the child himself 
are able to give to his growing up. Only two families in the samp- 
ling of the Stolz (3) group sought to be included in the study in 
order to gain vrofessional help in working out their relationships. 
The Stolz (3) group also found that the father separated children 
were more sympathetic in the distress of other children than was 
usual for children of their age, although in other ways they were less 
capable than their peers in friendly interchange. The striving to 
cope with deprivation and tension may, if the child has adequate 
emotional resources within ‘himself and in the support he receives, 
mean to him positive gains in his personality development--for ex- 
ample, a greater sensitivity to the meaning of distress for others as 
well as for himself. 


A nursery school may be one of the available resources that 
families are able to use in support of their own striving to adjust 
to demads made upon them by society and children in a great variety 
of circumstances, Although the major responsibility of operating 
nursery schools like the major responsibility of home makeing and 
child care in the family is a woman's role it is not necessary that 
they be so exclusively feminine. I have always remembered Mr. Peter 
Udleboffen, the hanitor of the Hubbard Woods School in Winnetka, as 
one of the children's most important people. When Jackie's deddy. 
was in Korea he went home from nursery school many days with Bobby 
and his daddy. Bobby's daddy stayed many mornings for an hours or 
so to work at the workbench with the children. Fathers like to feel 
the nursery school considers them important to their children and 
some can participate in the children's activities as mothers do, if 
they have the helv of the staff in knowing what is appropriate for 
them to do. 
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The Conference of the Southern Association on Children Under 
Six will be held in Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 28, 29, 30, 1955. 
Outstanding leaders on the program include Dre James Hymes, Peabody 
College; Jessie Stanton, Banks Street School, New York; Judith Cauman, 
New York City; Mamie Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia; Mary Elizabeth Keister, 
University of Tennessee, and Ruth Dales of Florida. 


The program will be announced at a later date. For hotel 
reservations contact Georgia Farr, Chattanooga Council Kindergarten 
Teachers, 10 James Building, Chattanooga, Tennessee. For Program 
information contact Margaret McPhaul, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 


The Midwestern Association for Nursery Education will hold 
its annual conference at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 
April 21st through April 23rd, 1955. 


The Michigan Cooperative Nursery School Association will 
hold its annual conference at Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Tuesday, 
May 10, 19556 
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LET'S TALE LEGISLATION 
Theresa S. Mahler 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


Lucile Panabaker, Provincial Field Supervisor of Day Nurseries, 
Toronto, Canada, reports on what's happening in the nursery field in 
Ontario. "In this province we have the Day Nurseries Act and Regula- 
tions, which have been in force since 1947 and which require that any 
day nursery or nursery school is required to be licensed. These regu- 
lations govern the physical aspects of health, safety, space and equip-— 
ment, and also educational standards of program and staff training. 
We have 250 nursery schools or day nurseries in Ontario, and to date 
95% of these are licensed. The remaining 5% which are unlicensed are 
being given help to meet the educational standards required." * * * 
"Across-the-border" friends are invited by Miss Panabaker to attend 
the third annual conference of the Nursery Association of Ontario, 
meeting in Toronto on May 6th and 7th, 1955. Dr. Ernest Osborne, 
Columbia University, will be the principal speaker. Write to Miss 
Lucile Panabaker, Department of Public Welfare, The Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Ontario, for further details. 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby, at a press conference in Wash- 
ington, stated that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has no present plans to recommend legislation for federal aid for 
school construction. State and White House Conferences are expected 
to reveal the consensus of thinking as to the proven need and lack of 
fiscal capacity to meet the need on the state level. 


Seven 
Seven states thus far have requested available federal 
funds to help finance their state conferences on education. Is your 


state one of the seven? 


Under-Secretary of Health, Educetion and Welfare, Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, outlining educational problems facing all states, said 
the nation-wide shortage of 370,000 classrooms presents a serious 
problem in every state. 


Admission to affairs for the benefit of a nursery school 
are exempt from the admissions tax, according to Internal Revenue 
Ruling 54-472, if the school "has a curriculum which includes routine 
instruction in organized play, rudimentary skills, and social living; 
and maintains a regular faculty and has an organized body of pupils." 
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The fifty million dollar funds appropriated by Congress "to 
increase consumption of fluid milk by children in non-profit schools" 
will be administered on the federal level by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. On the state level funds 
will be disbursed through the state educational agency. 


Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn, chairman of a House subcommittee on 
education, studying the extent, cost, and the content of federal 
education activities, says a 1950 study showed 37 different federal 
departments and agencies conducted 298 educational programs at a cost 
of 3.5 billion in 1950. Purpose of the study, says Rep. Gwinn, is to 
find out why only 1% of these funds were channelled through the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


ON THE STATE LEVEL 


IOWA 


Iowa ACE member groups are participating in the State Fact-Finding 
Conference on Education which will preced the ovening of the Iowa 
legislative session. 


INDIANA 


The State Board of Education has called a conference to for- 
mulate standards, looking toward passage of a bill now before the In- 
diana legislature which would require licensing of all nursery schools 
and private kindergartens. (See last issue of the NANE Bulletin.) 
Responding to an inquiry about publicity in relation to the legislative 
work of their organization, Mrs. Hilda Poer, chairman preschool educa— 
tion committee, Indiana AAUW, writes: "***We do have a publicity 
chairman in AAUW and several members with a journalism background. 
Chief source of help is a nursery school mother who has a newspaper 
backgroung.*** A radio and TV committee wrote a skit for us. We have 
a film and film strip which we use in giving talks to other organi- 
zations. Regional meetings on the need for nursery school legislation 
are being held over the state. These events provide grist for the press." 


HINGTO: 


Threat to close one of Washington State's teacher education 
colleges, on recommendation of a state legislative committee, has been 
by-passed for the time being.***State legislature, now in session, will 
be asked to reconsider last year's action which withdrew state support 
of kindergartens. 
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DELAWARE 


Mrs. Ernest Thorn, staff supervisor of the Co-operative 
Nursery School Association in Wilmington (the Delaware Preschool 
Association) is forming a committee to advise the Unified School 
Legislative Committee for Delaware regarding suitable legislation to 
provide for the accrediting of preschools and preschool teachers in 
Delaware. Work is also under way to obtain state provision and state 
aid for public kindergartens. 


CALIFORNIA 


In the face of an overwhelming amount of testimony in favor 
of continuing under the State Department of Education Child Care Center 
program on a permanent basis (present terminal date is June 30, 1955) 
the State Senate Interim Committee, composed of only five men, all 
Senators from rural areas, released a report advocating withdrawal of 
state financial support. State and local organizations, representing 
civic, fraternal, church, labor and other community groups, together 
with the state's leading newspapers, are marshalling forces for the 
legislative battle which will come in the rural-dominated state 
senate, * * * Assemblyman Ernest R. Geddes, proponent of previous and 
the current child care centers bill, said, in a press conference: 
"The senators from the rural areas tell us this is an urban problen. 
I'd like to remind them that 80% of the state's taxes come from the 
urban areas, and about 35% of the urban area taxes pay for projects 
benefitting the rural counties, such as water and forestry conserva- 
tion, agricultural schools and colleges, fish and game preservation-- 
not to mention roads and schools. It's about time we began to think 
about what's needed by all of the people of all of the state." 


Are YOU talking about, or working for legislation 
in YOUR city, county, state? If it's worth work- 
ing for, it's worth printing in the next issue of 
the Bulletin. Please send information to: 


Theresa S. Mahler 


Room 35, 135 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco, 2, California 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


It is hard for us to believe but it is true that fifty-six 
people contributed in some way to this issue of the Bulletin. To 
Abby Eliot we owe special thanks. It is due to her effort that the 
five articles on the subject of preparetion for nursery school 
teaching are featured. If you agree or disagree with any or all 
approaches to the subject let us hear from you! 


The picture on the cover wes teken by Mary Alice Russell 
while a graduate student at Oregon State College. 


It isn't often that we have the opportunity to write about 
one member of NANE but we would like to mention one person at this 
time. Her name is Flo Gould and she has been doing an outstanding 
job as Acting Secretary-Treasurer during Gertrude Chittenden's 
absence. She is always Johnny-on—the-spot when it comes to seeing 
that we receive the names of new members, keeping our accounts 
streight, and answering our many questions. Questions such as how 
many members we have (971 with 100 new members since September) and 
how much money we have in the Tools and Mechanics Fund? ($632.18) 
Which reminds us: Are your dues due? Flo writes, "We are gradually 
trying to get caught up and if we ever get out the second notices 
for November and December dues we can get out the first ones for 
January and February." Just think what a help it would be if it were 
not necessary to send out the second notice! 


Of interest is the following excerpt from the Church Times, 
@ publication of the Episcopal church in the diocese of Milwankee. 
"The Committee on Community Projects of the Necci Foundation in New 
York City recently announced the award of State Honors in Wisconsin 
to Neighborhood House for its experimental project of service to 
mentally handicapped children of pre-school age and their families. 
eeeeeThe purpose of the experiment was to provide group living ex- 
perience which might enable these children to be prepared for par- 
ticipation in the speciall classes of the Milwaukee Public School 
system. It was also hoped thet the program might provide some assist- 
ance to parents and other family members in helping them face the 
problem of mentally handicapped children." & brief article about 
this program initiated under June Ritter, appeared in the Fall 1953 
issue of the Bulletin. 


Have you ordered your copy of the new NANE publication 
Sharing - A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, by Evelyn Beyer? 
Price; single copies 35 cents; 25 or more copies 25 cents. 


We welcome Carolyn Balshavgh as the Bulletin representative 
from Hawaii. Watch for her article in the Spring issue titled 
"Crying Lets the Tears Come Out." 


The whole town is talking about Boston in October. Why? 
Because the Biennial Conference of the National Association for 
Nursery Education will be held at the Statler Hotel in Boston, 
October 19, 20, 21, and 22. Save the dates, save your money and go 
to Boston in October. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


To the extent that membership grows, the national voice that 
speaks in behalf of young children is strengthened. NANE has no 
source of funds other than the membership dues of people who care 
about children. When you join, your dues not only bring you the 
services outlined below but also make possible the existence and 
the power of a national organization that welds people in all parts 
of the country who have a primary interest in nursery education. 


NANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a bulletin sent four times a year to 
its members and to libraries. 


A national conference of NAN£ is held biennially. Your member- 
ship now will insure your knowing the date, the place, and 
other details of the program in forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive materials inter- 


preting nursery education to the profession and to the com- 
munity 


Active committees are at work on the preparation of new 
materials to meet the needs of today. 


The Association's legislative representative is constautly at 
work throwing the influence of the National Association behind 
legislation to improve the well-being of children in your 
community and throughout the world. 


The Governing Board is active in cooperating with other Associ- 
ations and Agencies interested in the welfare of all children. 


I. MEMBERS II. SUBSCRIBERS 
ACTIVE 2.00 LIBRARIE 
1.00 STUDENT 
100.00 LIFE 


Check membership desired - write name and address - and mail with 
check to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Merrill-Palmer School Date__ 
71 Ferry East 
Detroit, Michigan Name 
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Rosalie Blau 


Alabama: Lea Cowles Masters 
35 Guilds Woods 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


College faculty members and recent graduates interested in 
early childhood development in Alabama are making concerted efforts 
to increase membership in and cooperate with the Southeastern Asso- 
ciation for Early Childhood Development. Mrs. Ruth Morley, Auburn 
Polytechnic Institute, is vice-president of the associatiou. The 
state group, because of Mrs. Morley's inspiration, has become active. 


Since most of the teacher training courses in child de- 
velopment are a part of the Home Economics Department in the various 
colleges and the University in Alabama, there is a section of the 
membership of the Alabama Home Economics Association devoted to the 
young child. There has not been an active, strong committee in this 
particular area for some time. Dr. Ruth Albrecht, in charge of child 
development research at Auburn Polytechnic Institute is the chairman 
of the new committee. Each of the colleges will have representation 
on this committee, and it is hoped that not only will some studies of 
practices be made, but that some practical improvement in services for 
young children will also result. 


Arizonas Imogene Myrland 
2h E. Hawthorne Street 
Tucson, Arizona 


Tucson nursery school teachers participated in the third 
annual Mental Health Institute sponsored by the Pima County Association 
for Mental Health. Mrs. Mary Wagner Frobisher, formerly director of 
the Elizabeth Morrow Morgan Nursery School at Smith College, was one 
of the workshop consultants. Professor Frobisher has been living in 
Tucson since 1953 and has been participating in the professional work 
of the community by teaching courses in early childhood education for 
the University of Arizona and by serving as education consultant at the 
Little Bears! School in Tucson, and as educational director of the 
program for preschool deaf children sponsored jointly by the Arizona 
Society for Crippled Children and the Arizona State School for the Deaf 
and Blind. 


Californias Theresa S. Mahler 


225 Buckingham Way 
San Francisco, California 


The Association for Nursery Education, Southern California, 
is holding an all-day workshop on Saturday, March 26, at the Clover 
Street Elementary School, Los Angeles. Funds raised by this project 
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will be used to support the work of the Consultation Service of the 
Association. The workshop chairman, Polly Bowhay, and her committee 
are planning for participation by a large group of parents and teachers. 


Sigrid Von Unruh, superintendent of the Demonstration Nursery 
School, Brunswick Teachers College, Germany, has been a visitor to 
Southern California. Evangeline Burgess, director of Pacific Oaks 
Nursery School, Pasadena, has arranged a series of visits for Mrs. Von 
Unruh, who has been observing at the Pacific Oaks School. Mrs. Von 
Unruh is the 195) participant in the Specialist Program of the Inter- 
national Exchange Service of the Department of State. Pacific Oaks 
Friends School was invited by the National Social Welfare Assembly to 
be responsible for Mrs. Von Unruh during her stay in Southern California. 


Dr. Robert B. Haas, Head, Education Extension, University of 
California at Los Angeles, announces two courses to be held at the 
Westside Jewish Community Center in Los Angeles. Dr. Helen Christianson 
will present Music for Young Children. Eva Schindler and Rosalie Blau 
will guide a course in Leadership in Group Activities. 


Several new in-service courses for teachers in nursery edu- 
cation have been added to the Beverly Hills Adult Education program. 
Instructors will be: Tress Journey, Polly McVickers, and Gertrude 
Stadtmeller. 


The Bay Cities Jewish Community Center announces a new 
nursery school, headed by Carol Sears. This is the fourth nursery 
school under the leadership of the Jewish Centers Association of Los 
Angeles. Bertram Gold, formerly of Newark, New Jersey, is now Executive 
Director of all Centers in the Association. 


Colorado: Sadie Morrison 
Neighborhood House Association 
1265 Mariposa Street 
Denver, Colorado 


Throughout the State of Colorado there are now 10); Parent 
Education groups organized under local school districts sponsored by the 
State Board for Vocational Education. In the ten years that the program 
has been in existence, not one group has been discontinued, and the 
number of groups is growing each year. 


Mothers and preschool children attend classes once a week or 
once in two weekse While the mothers meet for study and discussion, 
the children attend a laboratory preschool, supervised by a trained 
teacher, assisted by mothers and high school boys and girls who are 
taking Homemaking and Social Studies. 


District of Columbia: Harriette H. Wood 
1227 = 37th, N.We 
Washington, 


District of Columbia is now represented§ Their agency, called 
P.AeCeTe,y Potomac Association of Cooperative Teachers, is 100 members 
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strong, and represents about 57 cooperative preschools in the Potomac 
areae This area comprises District of Columbia, Northern Virginia, 
and the counties of Montgomery and Prince Georges in Maryland. 


This group defines cooperatives as schools which are parent 
owned and, as such, in need of counseling in preschool professional 
standards and practices. They work closely with the Parent Federation 
and have for the past four years held workshops and business sessions 
twice yearly, plus gatherings of all groups for speakers of note. 


An all-day workshop was held in October and included a panel 
discussion on Adult Relationships in a Cooperative Preschool. The panel 
was moderated by Mrs. Ruth Newman of Children's Department of National 
Institute of Mental Health. Discussants were three teachers and three 
parents representing various geographic areas. Personnel practices were 
studied at the business meeting which followed. Officers for the current 
year ares 


Mrs. Burton Oppenheim (Md.) = Chairman 

Miss Patricia Warren (Vae) - Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. Lilly Kester (D.C.)= Teacher Training 
Miss Ruth Ivers (Md.) = Resources 

Mrs. Betty Higby (Md.) = Personnel Practices 
Mrs. Harriette Wood (Vae) = Publicity 


Floridas Janet M. McCracken 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


On Saturday, January 22nd, a meeting of the Committee on 
Private Nursery Schools and Kindergartens was held at the University 
of Florida at Gainesville. This committee was appointed by the Teacher 
Education Advisory Council of the State of Florida to examine what is 
heppening in our state for children under six and to mke recommendations 
as to procedures to be used in improving the situation. 


At this meeting Dr. Hazel F. Gabbard, Specialist, Extended 
School Services and Parent Education, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, served as consultant to acquaint members of the 
committee, and other invited representatives of agencies concerned with 
young children, with the experiences of other states in developing 
services for young children. The agencies invited to participate in 
this meeting included the Florida Children's Commission, the State 
welfare Department, the State Department of Education, Florida public 
schools, church related schools, and private preschool organizations. 
The information presented by Dr. Gabbard and the discussion of the 
issues and questions raised will be used in formulating ideas as to 
future steps the committee should take. 
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Illinois: Ethel Macintyre 
3000 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 1h, Illinois 


Edna Mohr, Nursery School Consultant at the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, Chicago, and President of M.A.N.E. (Midwest Association 
for Nursery Education) left the midwest area January lst to join the 
staff of the Child Welfare League of America as a Nursery School Con- 
sultant. 


The State of Illinois, Department of Public Welfare, has just 
completed a very fine portfolio entitled, Program Guides for Day Care 
Centers. The leaflets include such areas as the daily program, equipment 
and its arrangement, and some of the qualities of a good nursery school 
teacher. Additions to this series are expected to be released from time 
to time in order to make the Portfolio more complete. It is hoped that 
more such practical guides will be developed by states to provide guides 
for persons and agencies concerned with Child Care Centers. 


Two Creative Workshops in Nursery School Education were 
sponsored by the Day Nursery Committee of the Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago and the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund during the fall 
quarter, 195). Thirty nursery school teachers, directors and counselors, 
meeting in two groups, held weekly sessions under the leadership of 
Mrs. Esther Schour of the Institute for Psychoanalysis. The major prob- 
lems considered were: 


le Developmental needs of the preschool child; 

2 Similarities and Differences between the Nursery 
School and the Day Care Center; 

3e Nursery Education as education in human relations. 


The Altgeld Nursery School Council sponsored "Miss Frances" of 
Ding Dong School in a Benefit Lecture and Tea at the Palmer House, 
Chicago. The Council, which operates a day care center in Chicago, pro- 
vided an opportunity on December 3, 1954 for parents and others interested 
in the field to hear Miss Frances talk on "Have Holiday Fun With Your 
Children," and, to meet her personally. Dr. Frances Horwich was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Rose Alschuler, know in her own right for her contri- 
butions and publications im the field of nursery education. 


This is the fourth such lecture sponsored by the Altgeld 
Nursery School Council wherein it has sought, while sponsoring a benefit, 
to attract positive attention to the field of activity in which it is 
engaged through such lecturers as Arnold Gesell, Helen Ross, Carl Rogers, 
and "Miss Frances." 


Kansase Luella M. Foster 
University of Kmsas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Miss Anna E. Sundwall is the new Regional Child Welfare repre- 
sentative for the Children's Bureau. Her office is in Kansas City. 
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The Country Day School held open house at their new eleven acre 
farm located in Topeka. A cow, calf, and spotted horse are new additions 
to the school family. 


The Wichita Branch of the Kansas Preschool Association is off 
to a good start this fall, with 28 in attendance at their last meeting. 
Films from the State Board of Health were shown and discussed. 


Re The Northeast Kansas Child Development Group has proposed that 

# nursery school advertising included in the classified section of the 
telephone directory should be limited to establishments which are licensed 
or "license pending." (Other professional groups have to show their 
credentials to be listed. Why not have our status recognized? L.M.Fe) 


Nursery Schools enrolling blind children in their groups are 
receiving help from the home teacher, State Services for the Blind. 
Miss Elsie Bronson, Supervisor of Field Services, Services for the Blind, 
Says, “We are glad your organization is interested in our work with the 
preschool blind child, especially because many of these children would 
be helped greatly by attending nursery schools prior to enrollment in 
the school for the blind." 


The Preschool for the Deaf, directed by Miss June Miller and 
a part of the University of Kansas Medical Center program, enrolls a 
limited number of children 3 to 5 years of agee Each child is examined 
by an otologist, pediatrician, audiologist, psychologist, social worker, 
and teacher of the deaf, before placement. The major financial support 
of the school is from a grant from the Legislature. The Carolyn Doughty 
Fund, the Kappa Kappa Gamma Alumnae group and other individuals and 
groups contribute financial aid. There is no tuition. Parents provide 
money for cookies and milk. The Hearing and Speech Conservation Committee 
of the Womens City Club provide volunteers each morning. It is their 
responsibility to carry on certain activities such as supervision of mid- 
morning snacks, toilet care, practical application of the speech readiness 
program, etce 


It is the desire of the Preschool to establish a parent-teacher- 
child relationship from the day the child enters school. Many of the 
parents attend advance Parent Institutes. 


Kentuckys Opal P. Wolford 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 


The Louisville Conference on Children Under Six is sponsoring a 
seminar on March 18 at the University of Louisville. The theme of the 
meeting is "How are the Little Children Faring in Your Tow?" The planning 
committee reports that the morning session will be for parents. The topic 
for discussion will be "The Growth of Your Child as an Individual." The 
afternoon session will be for nursery and kindergarten teachers to discuss 
"New Problems we Face in our Schools Today." At the evening dinner 
meeting the Kindergarten Association will present a skit. This will te 
followed by a talk on "The Challenge", 
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The Louisville Chapter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is conducting a survey of the nursery-kindergarten schools 
in the Louisville area. This is preparatory to the publication of a 
free directory of the schools in that area. 


Michigans Ann Louise Welch 
Central Michigan College of Education 
Mte Pleasant, Michigan 


The Grosse Pointe Cooperative Nursery, Grosse Pointe, has made 
a documentary film covering organization and program of a cooperative 
nur serye 


The State Department of Social Welfare expects to have its 
revised "Rules and Regulations for the Licensing of Day Care Centers and 
Nursery Schools" ready for distribution in the spring. 


Miss Dorothy Russell, Antioch College, has been employed to 
integrate nursery school interests in the City of Flint. The Mott 
Foundation and the Board of Education are among several groups sponsoring 
this projecte 


The School of Education and the Home Economics Department of 
Wayne University, Detroit, are offering courses relating to nursery 
education. Credits are interchangeable. 


Grace Harrison, formerly of Merrill=-Palmer, Detroit, is now 
a member of the staff of the School of Home Economics, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 


Mary MyLand, a graduate of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 
Alabama is a zgraduate assistant in the nursery school of Michigan State 
College, East Lansinge 


Jean Foulkrod, who was a member of the nursery school staff of 
Michigan State College for six years, was married in July to Muhsin Al- 
Salmon, a citizen of Iraq. She left in December to join her husband in 
Bagdad, where he is a teacher in the College of Agriculture. 


Since September the Child Development Staff of Michigan State 
College has complied with sixteen requests for talks in child development 
and family relations from teachers! groups and parents! groups around 
the statee 


Minnesotas: Elizabeth M. Fuller 
University of Minnesota 
Institute of Child Welfare 
Minneapolis 1), Minnesota 


A full-day Preschool Education Institute was held on the University 
of Minnesota campus on Saturday, January 22. Meetings were under the 
sponsorship of the Twin Cities Preschool Education Association. Speakers 
included directors of several local preschool units, a pediatrician, a 
nursery school mother, University of Minnesota staff members in the 
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nursery school-kindergarten-primary area. This is the third annual 
institute. 


The University of Minnesota's first television course began on 
January 18 on WMIN-TV, Channel 11. The course, Child Psychology, The 
First Twelve Years, includes two one-half hour lectures a week for 13 
weeks by Dr. Dale B. Harris, director of the Institute of Child Welfare. 
The telecourse is aired at 10 aem. on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


The Amherst H. Wilder Foundation of St. Paul is announcing an 
expansion of nursery school facilities for blind and partially sighted 
children from two and a half to seven years of age. The nursery school 
will open five days a week from 9 aeme to 3 pem. The head teacher will 
be Mrs. Karen Peterson Bergh, who is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota in the nursery school-kindergarten-primary curriculum, and is 
also a registered nurse with broad experience in pediatric hospital and 
school nursinge Mrs. Frieda Lorber, formerly a teacher of the part-time 
nursery school, has resigned. In general charge of the program will be 
Mrs. Merle Walker Tippler of the Wilder Foundation staff. 


The Elliot Park Neighborhood House, supported by Minneapolis 
Community Funds, has recently opened a preschool unit for children whose 
I.Q.'s range from 30-50, and who range in age from five to ten. The 
program resembles that of the youngest nursery group in the settlement 
house, with perhaps more stress on basic health training and sociali- 
zation. Hours are from 9 aeme to 3 pem.e Mondays through Fridays. Parents 
pay a sliding scale of fees based upon the same principles as for the 
other nursery unitse Prior to admission, the children are screened 
through the use of psychological ‘tests and interviews with psychologists 
to determine educability and parental cooperation. 


A somewhat unique feature of the program lies in the cooperative 
picture it presents: The unit is housed and administered in a community 
fund-supported settlement house, but subsidized by Minneapolis Association 
for Retarded Children, and aided by the Women's Club of Minneapolis through 
additional subsidy, volunteer participation, and provision of transpor- 
tatione 


The program is considered experimental and the plan for the 
immediate future includes a parent education program to attempt to integrate 
the child's whole experience. The school opened in June and already parents 
have expressed appreciation for the part-time relief from constant physical 
care of the retarded children and have reported that they now have much 
more time to devote to normal siblings without feeling that the slow children 
are being neglectede With this hopeful sign of rapport with the school, a 
parent program appears feasible and challenging. 


Projected plans also include the possibility of assigning student 


nurses and student teachers from the nearby training centers in the school 
for experience with slow-learning children. 
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Director of Elliot Park Settlement House is Miss Mary Blake. 
Headteacher for the new school is Mrs. Mary Alice Peterson, a certified 
teacher in Elementary Education with additional training in work with 
exceptional children. Assistant teacher is Miss Barbara Reuter, whose 
training lies in psychology and child welfare. 


New Jerseys F. Mary Mason 
Miss Mason's School 


53 Bayard Lane 
Princeton, New. Jersey 


President of the New Jersey A.N.E. is Mrs. Richard Trotman, 
3 W. Main Street, Brookside. Chapter presidents ares 


Bergen=Passaic Mrs. Howard Speer, Howard Avene, Radburn 
Central - Mrs. Gordon Craig, 89 Mercer Street, Princeton 
Essex-Hud son - Miss Jean Ginsberg, 76 Goodwin Avenue, Newark 8 
Morris-Union - Mrs. H.O. Olsen, 1915 Mountain Avenue, Scotch Plains 
Southern - Mrs. Harry Thumm, 759 Lincoln Avenue, Pitman 


An Act to amend "An act to provide for the registration and regu- 
lation of certain private child care centers, providing penalties for 
violation thereof, and supplementing Title 18 of the Revised Statutes," 
approved May 6, 196 was approved July 1, 195) as follows: 


"No child care center which is now or hereafter shall be 
established shall be operated or conducted after July 1, 19h7, 
except by authority of a valid certificate of approval issued by 
the Commissioner of Education under rules prescribed by him with 
the approval of the State Board of Education. Application for 
issuance or renewal of the certificate should be made upon a form 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Education and accompanied by a 
fee of $15.00. In the event any certificate is denied, the fee will 
be returned." 


This act took effect July 1, 1954. For the first time in New Jersey a fee 
is now being charged for state certification of nursery schools. 


Early in October, 195), the Carolyn Stokes Nursery, a cooperating 
agency of the Delaware Valley United Fund began a three months transpor-; 
tation experiment. The nursery rents a car on a monthly basis. The rental 
agency covers all necessary insurance and general upkeep. The nursery 
takes care of gas and oil costs. Families who because of transportation 
problems would not be able to use the day care facilities are served. 


Mrse Yvonne C. Knight, Director, welcomes communication from other 
nurseries telling of problems they encounter and ways these have been met. 


Ruth Highberger 

Department of Child Development 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Cleveland Association for Nursery Education is underwriting 
a new educational program for teachers in service. This year courses 
are being offered in the following areas: child study, creative materials, 
music, reading and research. Each course consists of eight one and one- 
half hour sessions. 


Oregons Miriam Wiggenhorn 


Oregon State College 
Cornwallis, Oregon 


Mrs. Marian C. Aiken, formerly teaching and working on her 
doctorate at the University of Minnesota, is now a member of the Family 
Life Department staff at Oregon State College. 


Miss Dorothy Lane, who completed her Master's degree last June 
at the University of Wisconsin, is now Head Teacher in the Park Terrace 
Nursery School at Oregon State College. Miss Agnes Griffith, graduate 
of Wheaton College, and Miss Gail Lohse, graduate of North Dakota State 
College, are graduate assistants in the Nursery School. 


Mrs. Katherine H. Read, Head of Family Life Department, Oregon 
State College, leaves January Sth for Washington, D.C. to assist with 
the preparation and arrangements for a conference sponsored by the Home 
Economics Education Bureau of The Office of Education and the Children's 
Bureaue This conference is being planned to consider the practices in the 
training of Home Economics students in which they have experiences with 
infants, with the hope that some policies and recommendations may be drawn 
up in regard to students! experiences with infants. Participants in this 
conference will be people from the field of Human Development and from 
Social Work and Home Economics Education. The conference will be held on 
February 3rd, lth and Sthe 


The Portland Association for Nursery Education is enjoying a 
very busy year, with 55 active members and over 50 other interested per- 
sons who participate frequently. 


Main objectives of the Association are, 1) to increase oppor- 
tunities for preschool teacher training through sponsoring workshops and 
courses offered by Portland State Extension Center. Our long term objec- 
tive is teacher certifications 2) to extend our membership to actively 
include all preschool teachers in Greater Portland; and 3) to consider the 
néeds of the "handicapped" child and the possibility of integrating him 
into our standard nurseries. 


The highlight of our fall season was a grand week-end workshop 
at Oregon State College in Corvallis. Thirty-five Portland teachers enjoyed 
two days of observation, instruction and fellowship under the direction of 
Katherine Read and Miriam Wiggenhorn. 
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Texas: Hazel McCanne 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 


Since there is no licensing program for nursery schools or 
kindergartens, a large number of sub-standard schools exist. Many 
women with no preparation for work with young children open their homes 
and, with limited and inadequate space and equipment, advertise in 
newspapers for pupils. Consequently, many children receiving inadequate 
attention in these groups are moving into public schools with poor play 
and study habits. 


In order to ascertain the results of this practice, a survey 
is being conducted jointly by the Texas Education Agency and the Association 
for Elementary Principals and Supervisors. It is hoped that, with data 
thus derived, steps can be outlined whereby private and parochial schools 
may be standardized. 


Utahs Bruce Gardner 
Child Development Department 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


A number of nursery schools in Utah are participating in the 
nationwide University of Chicago project in parent education, supported 
by the Ford Foundation. Progress reports thus far indicate the project 
is giving considerable impetus to the parent education movement in Utah. 
Melba J. Lehner, of Weber College in Ogden, is coordinator for the 
projecte 


A statewide committee on preschool education has been organized 
for Utah, in cooperation with the Utah Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
This committee is charged with determining the present status or pre- 
school programs in the state and developing plans for increasing preschool 
activities and facilities through community projects as well as through 
public school programs. Bruce Gardner is chairman of the committee. 


Washington: Lola B. Emerson 
Department of Public Assistance 
Olympia, Washington 


January 10, 1955 was a red-letter day for nursery educators in 
the Northwest. The publicity committee of the Puget Sound Association 
for Nursery Education led by Miss Elsie Darling developed plans for that 
day. Nursery School was on TVJ KCTS, Seattle's educational-television 
station, which has recently received the Emerson Radio Corporation Award 
for being one of the nation's first educational-television stations to 
go into operation, presented this first broadcast of a series called 
"Let's Play" at 5 peme This program is sponsored by P.S.A.N.E. with 
members of the publicity committee, Myrene Castor and Aino Campbell, 
writing and producing the series of 13 weekly programs. "Let's Play" will 
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show nursery school children and their teachers enjoying the usual 
nursery school activities. It is hoped that this series of TV programs 


will bring about better understanding by the public of good nursery school 
procedureSe 


In June the Washington State College, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Public Assistance, offered a two-day workshop for 
operators of day care centers as a part of their Commnity Extension 
Service. Miss Emma Harris, Assistant Professor, Child Development, was 
the leader assisted by Lola B. Emerson, Day Care Specialist of the State 
Department of Public Assistance. 


In July the Elementary School Conference was held on the 
University of Washington campus. Dr. Sidney Bijou, Director of the Child 
Development Institute, presented a paper on "Research in Child Develop- 
mente" Miss Eleanor Evans, Director of the University Nursery School, 
presented a paper on the "Role of the Nursery School in Education." As 
part of the conference, evening workshops were open to nursery school 
and day care operators. Mrs. Florence R. Harris, Instructor in Child 
Development and Parent Counselling, lead one workshop entitled "Ways of 
Counselling with Parents." Miss Marie Clymer, Teacher in the Balmer and 
Frances Parker Schools in California, lead a workshop on "Understanding 
Children's Natural Rhythm." 


Workshops for day care operators have been held regularly in 
selected areas of the state under the leadership of Lola Be Emerson, 
Day Care Specialist, State Department of Public Assistance. The meetings 
were designed to help the teaching staff of the day care centers 
strengthen the program of activities for the children and exchange 
solutions of their mutual problems. 


Hawaiis Carolyn R. Balsbaugh 
University Preschool 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 1h, Hawaii 


The Day Care Committee of the Honolulu Council of Social Agencies 
for a long time has been interested in more effective legislation for the 
licensing and supervision of day care situations in the Territory. Bills 
were introduced at the last two sessions of the Legislature but were not 
passed. This year again the Committee is preparing a bill for intro- 
duction at the 1955 session of the Legislature. If passed, the team- 
approach to licensing and supervision will be used with the Department of 
Public Welfare as the licensing agency. Minimum and preferred standards 
and rules and regulations governing care, personnel, program, records, 
physical facilities, sanitation and fire protection will be developed by 
the Department of Public Welfare in cooperation with and with the approval 
of the Department of Public Instruction, Board of Health and the Fire 
Marshal. 
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ON THE STAFF SIDE 


The John Tracy Clinic announces two positions available in the 
fall of 1955. The Clinic provides an educational program for preschool 
deaf children and their parents. The Demonstration Nursery School 
serves about 25 children, with an active parent participation programe 


The first position is that of a teacher who will gradually assume 
the responsibilities of head teacher in the nursery school. This involves 
program planning and organization of the nursery school and supervision 
of the other nursery school teachers. It also includes close work with 
parents and student teachers, guiding their observations and participation. 
The educational background of the teacher should be an MeA. in child 
development or child psychology, with previous head teacher experience, 
preferably including work with parents and students. 


The second position open will be that of a group teacher. We 
would like a person with a B.A. in the field of nursery education and 
at least a year's experience, preferably in a parent-participation 
program. The salary offered, depending on previous experience, is 
$2800 = $3550. 


Anyone interested in either of these positions may write for 
further information tor Mrs. Spencer Tracy 
John Tracy Clinic 
806 West Adams Blvd. 
Los Angeles 7, California 


Mrs. Mina Palacios is working with a child psychiatrist to start 
a nursery school and kindergarten which will met modern standards. They 
want a fully-trained, experienced teacher to help them with the actual 
program for groups of children three, four and five years of age. The 
candidate must have some knowledge of Spanish, = enough to talk with the 
children. Those responsible for the school, and the teachers, speak 
English. Please make application to: 


Mrse Mina Palacios 
Alpes 1),50 
Mexico City, Mexico 


For the school year 1955-56, Oregon State College will have 
two graduate assistantships available in the Nursery School for students 
working toward a Master's Degree. The assistant spends five mornings a 
week at the Nursery School as assistant teacher working with the head 
teacher. The stipend is $870 = $1080 for the school year. For further 
information, write tos 


Mrse Katherine H. Read, 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
AVAILABLE 1954-55 


Sharing—A New lout in acs 2) Relationships, by Evelyn Beyer $ .35 
25 or more copies 
e ACEI and NANE ..............-. 05 
Teacher in a Cooperative, > by Polly b McVickar, Reprint from 
NAN.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, No. 1, ‘1953 $ .10 
The Cooperative Nursery School—A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, by Myra Woodruff, 
Reprint from N.A.N.E. yeni Vol. TX, No. 2, 1954 $ 15 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, statement prepared by the American Academy of 
Pediatrics $ .05 
A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 1947 $1.25 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for Your Child, 7 
James L. Hymes, Jr. $ .05 
Cultivating the Roots of Democracy. pen << 15 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? by Sister Mary de Lourdes .10 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl 10 
Essentials of Nursery School Education 50 
Let’s Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read .30 
(25 or more copies 25¢ each) 
(25 or more copies 15¢ each) 
Nursery School Before and After. $ .05 


50 doz.) 

Nursery Schools in Relation to American Culture Pattern—What Are We Educating For? by 
Ruth Benedict 10 
Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries 30 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, by Dorothy Haupt 50 
05 

50 


(25 or more copies 35¢ each) 

Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery ap 
4¢ each for 50 to 100 copies; ane 
Education of Children Under Six in Public PI Aa Seta and Standards 
(25 or more copies 35¢ each) 


The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer. $ .20 
(25 or more copies 15¢ each) 

Today’s Children in Germany, by Agnes Snyder $ .10 

What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak $ .50 


(3 i each 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. Winacmicsabae te: 


ORDER BLANK 


This folder may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with each shipment. 
Indicate quantity of each publication desired in [J 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 


Kingston, Rhode Island 
Name = 
Address 
City Zone State 


Please send check or money order. Official purchase orders will be billed on request. 
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